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| 1ST WEEK 1 was asked by a former recent gradu- 
4 ate to check his application for admission to col 
lege. This boy was a reasonably good student when he 
was in school, but I had to return his blank because 


he had misspelled at least a half 
Why Teachers 


dozen ordinary words 


Should Pilot Why can’t Larry spell, on 


. Johnny read, or Susie write? 
Curriculum Where, and when, and for how 


long should any subject be taught? 


These matters of curriculum are the concern of all 
teachers. There are many “experts” who will gladly 
(and for a fee!) come into a school to help solve these 
problems. No source of help or inspiration should be 
ignored, but too often the best help of all is ignored 
the teachers who actually teach the subject. 

Through planning, teaching, testing, careful obser 
vation, and analysis, they come to know at which ages 
and grades, subject matter can best be taught and 
learned. They know the need for continuous, well 
integrated programs to insure maximum learning in 
relation to individual capacity 

Given the go-ahead sign, and a bit of released 
time or summer pay, subject matter teachers can do 
the best job of building well-planned, continuous cur 
ricula that would be possible of achievement, practical 
and realistic in demands on student and teacher, and 
much more profitable for all concerned than the do-it 
yourself piece-meal fare that is now so often unavoid 
Mrs. Isabelle Vandenburg, treasurer of the Van 
Teachers, Local 892, in the Van 


able. 
Dyke Federation of 
Dyke Teacher 
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— YEAR is a record-breaking year in school en 
rollment. Estimators from the U. S. Office of Ed 
ucation gave gut these predictions for 1960-61: 48,650, 
000 for total enrollment at all levels. The breakdown in 
grade levels was as follows: Kindergarten through 
eighth grade, 34,380,000; ninth through twelfth, 10, 
290,000; and in higher education, 3,980, 

Are They 000. These figures include public and 
All Back private schools in all levels and are es 


imate P » 50 states and the Dis 
9 timates for the ) 
In School! trict of Columbia. 


The Back to School movement is a major factor in 
our society. In business, the retail sales are stimulated 
by the buying of clothing, shoes, and supplies; resorts 
and recreation spots close on the Labor Day week-end; 
the employment picture changes; households through 
out the land must adjust to school lunch hours and 
dismissals, and must be ready to provide private trans 
portation when needed. 

To us, as teachers, it is a most vital concern! We go 
back to school. This is our job! The classroom is a 
human laboratory. We are challenged not only to in 
struct and direct educationally (our first concern) but 


lovialy 


also to develop character, instill ideals and inspire! 
We must develop good citizens by precept and example! 
Other institutions in our society also have a job to do 

the family, the church, the community. If there is 
a failure or a breakdown in any of these, or if the 
school cannot do the full job of training for good cit 
ivenship that may be thrust upon it, the results are 
tragic 

Some do not come back to school. Some may become 
truants belore they are sixteen, and can legally drop 
out ol school. Those who are inadequate and discout 
aged at school, and whose parents do not really care 
what happens to them, may quit before they have fin 
ished high school, or even grade school. Though they 
might be willing to work, chances for employment are 
slim. What will they do? Where will they spend thei 
time if they are not in school and if they do not find 
a job? Truancy often leads to vandalism and crime 
Delinquency is a very real matter in every community 


We can work diligently to prevent truancy. We can 
hope to train for good citizenship with all the re 
sources at our command. We should be concerned about 
the drop-outs. They constitute a real loss in every 
school system, and have a tremendous social effect in 
their own neighborhood and in the whole community 

From the Calumet Teacher, publication of the Cal 
umet Township Federation of Teachers, Local 662. 


es 


: oe LONG BEACH Federation of Teachers has al 
ways emphasized that a teacher's vital responsibil 
perhaps concerned with 


ity is teaching. Some people 
seem to have 


problems of administrative convenience 
a rather informal concept of teaching. 
Witness the Long Beach high school teacher as an 


in-class insurance salesman. Our sta 
Do You Sell listiclan is now compiling statistics 
Insurance on how much teaching time is lost 


In Class? pce year as the teacher sells acci 

dent insurance to members of his 

class during class. It must be considerable. Should ad 

ministrators, perhaps, handle such administrative de 
tail? 

For years, teachers of instrumental music have been 
selling instrument insurance to their pupils—presum 
ably as an agent of the school—or is it as an agent for 
a private company? Instrument insurance may be in 
a different category from accident insurance. Selling 
said policies during class time is certainly not teaching 

Would it be “unprofessional” to ask who gets the 
commission for sales made? To date, we have received 
no report of a teacher-agent receiving the commission 

From the Long Beach Union Teacher, publication 
of the Long Beach, Calif., Federation of Teachers, Lo 
cal 1263 
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\ ADISON AVENUTFT publicity fT 
. and propaganda has mesmet 

ived Americans with slogans and 
catchy phrases. “Better Buy Buick” 
‘Nothing Does It Like Duz’, “The 
Pause That Retreshes”, are phrases 
which have become part of our daily 
life 

But none have had a more hypno 
tic effect than the fictitious claim of 
the National Education Association 
that teacher professionalism is at 
tained merely by membership in the 
NEA. The professionalism of the 
NEA its a convenient myth which it 
has successfully merchandized across 
the nation 

The idea is implanted in the 
minds of student teachers by teach 
ers college instructors. School admin 
istrators constantly remind teachers 
that it is their “professional duty” 
to join the “professional organiza 
tion 

Recently Paul Woodring, writing 
on education in his syndicated col 
umn, stated: “The NEA is primarily 
a professional organization, commit 
ted by its charter to the better education of children.” 
Mr. Woodring further said: “A major battle that 
should concern all parents 1s shaping up between the 
National Education Association and the American Fed 
Teachers” and continued: “An NEA staff 
member is opening new offices in New York City as 
headquarters for an all-out membership drive.” 

He further stated: “The NEA will have a rough time 
for New York City teachers seem to be more concerned 
with teacher welfare than with professional problems”, 
and, “New York teachers feel that the NEA is not an 
effective organization for working 
conditions for teachers.” 


eration of 


promoting better 


M* WOODRING'S article takes a tew facts and 
4 implies a great deal which is open to question 
The article is headed: ‘““Teachers’ Labor Union Battles 
Education Group”. The erroneous inference implies 
that the teachers’ labor union is an organization of in 
dividuals not concerned with education. 

I he American Federation of Teac hers has always op 
erated under the hypothesis that all teachers are inter 
ested in better education for the children they teach. 
The A.F. of T. militantly pursues the objective that 
improved education can be accomplished only under 
adequate teaching conditions. 

The teacher who must hold a second job in the eve 
ning or work late into the night so that his own chil- 
dren can go to college is not in the best mental and 
physical condition to meet a class the next morning. 
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hi P The teacher who must devote many 


hours after school in marking an 
excessive number of papers may be 
come discouraged, especially when 
time in school is also given to clei 
ical duties 

Members of the A.F. of 7 


believe that a sincere teacher be 


do not 


comes a professional merely by being 
coerced into NEA membership re 
gardless of the high sounding words 
found in its charter. Demanding 
NEA membership as a condition of 
employment or issuing threats of re 
prisal for not joining, can hardly be 
termed protessional treatment by ed 
ucators or laymen 

Better education for America’s 
children will come largely through 
the solution of teachers’ problems 
These problems will not be solved 
by a prescription written by admin 
tranquilizer called 
“professionalism” a nd = dispensed 
through the National Education As 


istrators for a 


sociation 

The solution will come when the 
nation’s teachers realize that they be 
come articulate only when they-speak for themselves 
through their own organization. Only when teachers 
over the nation free themselves from the mesmerisms 
of phony phrases, will they become truly articulate 

The American Federation of Teachers with its dy 
namic program, militantly pursued, will establish the 
job of teaching American children on a truly protes 


sional basis 


PARTICULARLY at this season of the year, our 
concern centers in the welfare of our children. An 
increasing population compounds the problems we 
face. More babies were born in August, 1960 than in 
any August in our history. So, the pace is ever-accel 
erated 

The great problem of mankind has always been t 
live satisfactorily in a changing world. Unfortunately 
our attitude seems to have been “the best way to ad 
just to a changing world is to keep the world fron 
changing.” This, we cannot do! 

And, if this avalanche, this tidal wave of children is 
to live an abundant life, they must live in a world oi 
peace. None were brought into the world to become 
sacrificial lambs or fagots in an atomic explosion. To 
day it becomes our fervent prayer that the light of un 
derstanding, of kindness, and of brotherly love shall 
pervade the earth so that the blessings of “Peace on 
Earth to Men of Good Will” shall become universa 
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On Our Cover 


On our cover is Miss Marion McSpiritt, member of 
the Newark, N.]., Teachers Union, Local 481, and 
teacher of first grade tots in that city’s Broadway Ele 
mentary School, culminating a class hat-making project 
as part of a social studies unit 

Miss McSpiritt accents her instruction with efforts 
to give her pupils a firm foundation for formal educa 
tion with experiences in working, living and playing 
together. 

She obtained her Bachelors from Caldwell College 
for Women and did postgraduate work at Seton Hall 
College in New Jersey and Fordham University in New 
York 

Photo by Miss Vera Kovar, art teacher in Broadway 
Elementary School, Newark, and also a member of Lo 
cal 481, who is currently studying art in Europe By 
snapping the photo while passing Miss McSpiritt’s 
classroom, Miss Kovar becomes a member of the Ame 
ican Teacher magazine Cove? Photographers Club and 
wins the $50 that goes with the membe rship. Rules of 
the contest are reprinted on Page 18, this issue 
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HUNGRY 


for 


Education 


\ EAST AFRICA, a political leader 

said: “We are hungry for educa- 
tion.” He expressed the view of many 
Africans as they rush for indepen- 
dence. 


This summer, the writer spent ten 
weeks in Africa south of the Sahara. 
He met and interviewed government 
leaders in education, officials of the 
United Nations and its various agen- 
cies, leaders of teachers organizations, 
United States government officials, 
representatives of colleges and public 
schools, and a number of political and 
labor leaders. 


The emphasis was on education— its 
development and direction. 

African nations, as other countries 
of the world, have a shortage of teach- 
ers and classrooms. Without dwelling 
on this world problem; instead, my 
attempt will be to indicate some of the 
areas in which educational progress is 
being made. 

An initial stop at Dakar permitted 
little opportunity for a discussion of 
education, since the independence of 
Mala was being celebrated with fes- 
tive atmosphere for several days. The 
University of Dakar was established 
in 1950, offering degrees through the 
Sorbonne in Paris in medicine, law. 
letters and science. About 1,200 stu- 
dents attended last year; ten percent 
being African and European women. 


Signe WRITER also experienced 
considerable frustration in his at- 
tempts to obtain information about 
education in Conakry, capital of 
Guinea. In May, an attempt was made 
to overthrow the present government 
of Guinea. Since the Guinean govern- 
ment suspected that this plot was in- 
spired by the French, the life of French 
citizens became extremely unpleasant: 
over 80 percent of the French teachers 
planned to terminate their services at 
the end of the then current school year. 

The U.S. government has been at- 


_———— 
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Mr. Brett 


tempting to assist by encouraging 
teachers to go to Guinea, but one must 
admit that cenditions will be quite 
difficult for personnel from western 
nations. 

The Communist nations are supply- 
ing assistance in practically all areas 
with the Czechs playing a major role. 
The Russians have been sending some 
teachers. In some instances a Russian 
teacher is accompanied by an inter- 
preter, an educational procedure which 
nearly doubles the time necessary for 
instruction. 

The United Nations has been offer- 
ing expert assistance in six areas, none 
specifically education. A large pro- 
gram of assistance has been suggested, 
including technical education and pro- 


fessional training. The government 
has been slow to take advantage of the 
program. 

In two meetings with an assistant to 
the Minister of Education and one with 
the Minister, little or no information 
was obtained. Both extremely 
reluctant or afraid to supply informa- 
tion. 

A large variety of bulletins on edu- 
cation in the Communist nations was 
available in the waiting room at the 
Ministry. There little available 
from other countries. 


were 


was 


In July, the large Communist inter- 
national teacher organization (WFTU) 
held its annual meeting in Conakry. 
A number of African teacher organi- 
zations received invitations. 


()’ {RRIVAL in Monrovia, capital 
of Liberia, one is immediately 
impressed with the low economic con- 
ditions. However. it is encouraging 
that Liberia at present is a country 
with many educational plans which 
will gradually improve conditions. 

UNESCO has three major projects 
operating in Liberia. The main effort 
has been the supplying of teachers of 
science at the University of Liberia. 
There is also a Fundamental Educa- 
tion Center at Klay where teachers are 
being trained to go into the bush 
areas. UNESCO plans to decrease its 
activity at the university and move 
into teacher training, both degree and 
non-degree. 

The U.S. International Cooperation 
Administration has a large assistance 
program in Liberia. A contract has 
been signed with Tuskegee Institute to 
assist in the training of Liberians with 
a minimum of eighth grade education 
by presenting two full years of con- 
centrated study. The first training 
center was to begin this year at Zorzor. 

Another ICA program will operate 
with the cooperation of the Interna- 


« 
ig, 


5 








tional Volunteer Service, a group of 
Americans who were relieved of mili- 
tary service. Present plans call for the 
IVS to supply 20 teachers who can 
temporarily take the places of Liberian 
teachers who will then receive addi 
tional training. As in other African 
countries, the ICA has a scholarship 
program. 

Cornell University 
the University of Liberia in its Eng- 
lish program and teacher training; it 
is possible that teachers from Cornell 
will have to move into the science de- 
partment as UNESCO leaves. 

Dr. Weeks. the first African to 
serve as president of the University of 
Liberia, is attempting to raise its 
standards and facilities. 
The school was chartered in 1951 and 
started as a university the following 
year. At present it offers courses in 
liberal arts and forestry. 
teacher education, and law. 


1 iow VISITOR to 


with 


plans to assist 


increase its 


science, 


Accra, Ghana, is 
impressed indications of 
growth and progress. While there is 
considerable progress in teacher train- 
ing, some overseas recruitment is still 
necessary. Educational broadcasting 
into primary schools helps in teaching 
English. Technical education is re- 
ceiving greater attention. 
During the summer, Prime Ministet 
now President—Kwame Nkrumah, 
speaking before the student body at 
University College of Ghana at Legon. 
stated: “My message to the students 
of this college is come down to earth.” 
Dr. Nkrumah said he would arrange 
that during the long vacation students 
might do part-time work in the offices, 
shops, the fields, farms and the rural 
areas. This would enable them to iden- 
tify themselves with the “true life and 
spirit of the nation.” 
A mass education program is being 


conducted by the Bureau of Ghana 
Languages with assistance from 
UNESCO. The Bureau has been re- 


sponsible for the production of books 
and newspapers in the eight principal 
tribal languages. A special committee 
has been established by the 
ment to simplify these eight languages 
in order that the number can be re- 
duced and the problems of communica- 
tion simplified. 

The UN program in Ghana is lim- 
ited to community development, visual 
education (social welfare. health. hy- 
giene, family language 
studies, educational broadcasting. and 


gvovern- 


problems I, 


pre-school education. 

Under government regulations, all 
teachers have been directed to join 
the Union of Teachers and Educa- 
tional Institution Workers, one of the 
sections of the Trade Union Congress. 

Mentioned earlier, the University 


College at Legon, near Accra, is an 
impressive institution. The school is 
conducted under a Scheme of Special 
Relations with the University of Lon- 
don. During the past school year, 609 
students were enrolled. 

\ LAGOS, capital of newly inde- 
Nigeria, the government 
the need for 
training in science and has established 
the Experimental Science School. The 
program was started one year ago as 
a day 
rolled this year. 
for enrollment 
evening program was established to 


pendent 


has recognized more 


school: 200 students were en 
However. the demand 
that an 


was so great 


accommodate 200 more. 

Mr. Awokoya, the director, 
the deputy chairman of the Nigerian- 
American Scholarship Program which 
has handled an Ivy League program of 
scholarships. Under this program, 24 
scholarships were offered to Nigerian 


is also 


students by 21 American coileges and 
universities. Two thousand Nigerians 
applied. Plans call for the expansion 
of this program next year. 

The Ford Foundation has approved 
a grant to the Nigerian Broadcasting 
Company to present a Federal program 
of educational broadcasts. Programs 
will be in English with major attention 
to English language and _ literature. 
geography and current affairs. 

The UNICEF program in Nigeria 
presents a basic maternal child 
fare program and provides for the 
establishment of health 
centers and the training of community 
health assistants or and at 
tendants. Similar 
able in Ghana. 

A list of leading colleges and uni- 
versities must include the University 
College of Ibadan Ww hic h began in 
1948. Planned for future growth, the 
college is now using only one of its 


wel- 
community 


nurses 


assistance is avail 


five square miles. The University Col- 
lege Hospital, one of the finest in 
Africa, was finished in 1957. 

Arriving in the Congo shortly after 
its independence and just before the 
troubled times began, it was difficult 


to obtain information in the field of 
education. 
The World Health Organization 


(WHO) for Africa is located in Braz- 
zaville. Fine progress is being made 
under WHO's direction in the areas of 
mental health. malaria prevention, 
treatment of vaws. control of leprosy, 
and reduction of venereal disease and 
sleeping sik kness. 


AS ONE MOVES into the Federa- 
J tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
the separation of racial groups be- 
apparent. 
separate 


There are 
for 


comes usually 


programs Africans. 


Asians and Europeans. Officials in 
Northern Rhodesia indicate that two 
problems which hinder integration are 
the physical difficulties of location and 
language. However, there is discus- 
sion of plans for integration in North- 
ern Rhodesia to begin at the secondary 
school level and gradually move down 
to the primary grades. 

Government education officials, 
stressing progress, point to the fact 
that 2% million pounds are spent an- 
nually on African education in North- 
ern Rhodesia today, while no govern- 
ment money spent in 1935. 
Southern Rhodesian education officials 
point with pride to the fact that 80 
eligible Africans enter 


was 


percent of 
st hools. 

In March, 1957, the University Col- 
lege of Salisbury opened under a spe- 
cial relation with the University of 
London. It is a multi-racial 
Of the 208 students this year 153 are 
European, 49 African, 3 Indian and 
} in other groups. Unfortunately, stu- 
dents trained together and with simi- 
lar qualifications later learn that their 
salaries will be upon racial 
bac kground. 

During the summer, Mr. Harry Op- 
penheimer, one of the leading mining 
entrepreneurs, presented a gift of over 
$8 million to be used for African edu- 
cation in Northern Rhodesia and Nya- 
saland. One education official in Nya- 
saland thought that the money would 
be used for school buildings. 

The conflict of interests is evident 
when one considers education require- 
ments. The African teacher believes 
all students should be required to at- 
tend school. On the other hand gov- 
ernment officials argue that they can- 
not open sufficient schools for all 
\fricans at this time. 

Space does not permit much discus- 
sion of education in the Union of 
South Africa. Here one finds the most 
modern educational facilities, the 
greatest number of colleges and uni- 


school. 


based 


versities, the highest economic stand- 
ards, but a system of education which 
is based upon a disastrous philosophy 
of legal separateness. The Bantu Edu- 
cation Act of 1954 embraces principles 
which are startling and frightening. 
In 1954 Prime Minister H. F. Ver- 
woerd, in a policy statement concern- 
ing African (Bantu) education, stated: 
“My department's policy is that edu- 
cation (for Africans) should stand 
with both feet in the reserves and have 
its roots in the spirit and being of 
Bantu society. There Bantu education 
must be able to give itself complete 
expression and there it will be called 
upon to perform its real service. The 
Bantu must be guided to serve his own 


2? 
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The School Teacher 
In EXPLODING 
Metropolis 


T IS MY FUNCTION 
course of a relatively 

to indicate something about the basic 
trends which are vitally affecting every 


here, 


few words. 


sector of America now, and _ particu- 
larly the role of the school teacher in 
United States 
I am going to deal first 


contemporary society. 
In doing So. 
with the facts of the situation and use 
what we have observed as a basis for 
anticipating what lies ahead. 

Perhaps a good point of departure 
is indicated back during the depres- 
sion ‘thirties, when the most widely ac- 
cepted projection indicated that the 
maximum population the United States 
would ever achieve would be around 
165 million. It further indicated that 
this number would be reached by the 
year 2,000; that we would probably 
have a stationary population for awhile 
and then, in all likelihood, a declining 
one. 

However, the course of events has 
completely belied that projection. We 
became a 165 million in 
1955. As a preliminary result of out 
1960 are 
of approximately 180 million. 

What was the factor involved? It 
was _ the unanticipated 
boom in marriages and in babies. Al- 
most 55 million babies have infused 
the American population since demo- 
bilization. 


nation of 


census, we now a nation 


completely 


The postwar boom in marriages and 
babies has not only altered the present, 
but the prospect with respect to popu- 
lation growth. 

In 1950, we were a nation of about 
151 million. In the 30 years between 
1950 and 1980, just one human gener- 
ation, we stand to become a nation of, 
at the lower limit, 231 million and, at 
the upper limit, 274 million. The lower 
limit is given by the assumption that 
our birth rate would, by 1965, decline 
to the war time level. The upper limit 


*Professor and chairman, 
Sociology, and director of 
Training Center 
Inventory, University of Chi 
address to the 44th 
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Department of 
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is given by the assumption that the 
rate would rise ten percent 


Qa LD OUR BIRTH rate remain 
h level of 25 


at its postwar about 25 
per year. we 


260 


thousand 
LOBO. be a 
million people. 

In effect. this means that at the lower 
stand to add in one human 


per persons 


would, by nation of 


limit, we 
generation some 80 million people; at 
the upper limit, as many in round 
numbers as 125 million. 

Should our birth rate remain at the 
postwar level, we would be having 
an increment of 110 million in this one 
veneration, enough to constitute the 
5th largest nation, exceeded in number 
only by China. India, the USSR and 
the United Kingdom. 

We are also experiencing a remark- 
able period of economic growth. In 
1957, this nation had a labor force of 
about 65 million people. They worked 
a 39-hour week. They produced a 





product worth about $3.29 an hour 
and generated a gross national product 
of about $434 billion. 

In 1975, it is estimated that we will 
have a labor force of something more 
like 88 million workers. Incidentally, 
in the “forties, when Henry. Wallace 
talked about 60 million jobs, it was 
regarded as evidence that his mind had 
failed him. 


With 88 


million workers by 1975, 


trends indicate a 35-hour week: a 
product in constant dollars worth 
about $5.14 per hour and a gross 
national product of $835 billion. 
In other words, in the course of a 
single generation, while population 


might increase by more than 70 per- 
cent, our gross national product is 


likely to double. 


b\ THEN YOU GO back to school this 

fall and from there on during 
most of the remainder of your careers 
as teachers, you will be faced with an 
explosion in the classroom. Further. 
there is a tendency for the population 
to become increasingly concentrated 
in relatively small numbers of great 
metropolitan areas. 

As delineated by the government, a 
metropolitan area is any city of 50,000 
individuals or well as the 
county in which it is located and such 
adjoining counties as depend on that 
central city for making a living. 

In 1900, which would have 
qualified as standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas contained about a third 
of the American people: some 25 mil- 
lion. 


more, as 


areas 


During the first half of this century, 
our metropolitan areas absorbed 73 
percent of the total population growth. 
From 1940 to 1950, our metropolitan 
areas absorbed over 80 percent of the 
growth. In 1950 to 1960, the metro- 
politan areas continued to absorb over 
80 percent of the total increase. 

Today there are 189 of these metro- 
politan areas and they contain some- 
thing like 109 million people. By 1970, 
should this trend continue, 
there are more likely to be 137 million 


present 








people living in metropolitan areas 
and, further, by 1980 the trend indi- 
cates a figure of 177 million. Our 


metropolitan area population — will 
more than double between 1950 and 
1980. 


Another significant force is vitally 
affecting education throughout this na- 
tion: the distribution of population 
within metropolitan areas. You have 
heard about this as the “flight to the 
suburbs.” However, the flight to the 
suburbs is only a half truth. 


The other half of the truth is that as 
people have moved outward toward 
the suburbs, have come 
into the center of the city. As a result, 
the city has also grown. The entire 
metropolitan area has grown through 
a process of radial expansion. 


newcomers 


If you compare the rate of growth 
of the suburbs with the rate of growth 
of the central cities, for the first half 
of this century, you will find that 
the rate of growth is about one and a 
third to one. From 1940 to 1950, the 
suburbs grew two and a half times as 
fast as the central cities. In the decade 
that we have just concluded, 1950 to 
1960, the suburbs grew six times as 
fast. 


(TE ARE STILL in the process of 
experiencing a shift from 19th to 
20th century technology. Nineteenth 
century technology was symbolized by 
the steam engine, the belt and pulley 
and the horse-drawn vehicle. It cre- 
ated a tight population agglomeration 
around factory plants and it sent cen- 
tripetal forces into motion which gave 
the great that characterize 
our contemporary cities. 

Twentieth century technology is 
symbolized by electric power—the 
combustion engine, the automobile, the 
truck, highways, telephones—and this 
sent centrifugal forces into motion 
which dispersed our population over 
much larger proportions of the land- 


densities 


seape. 

Despite annexation, the fact is that 
on the average, since 1920, our central 
cities have been filled up while metro- 
politan areas continue to grow. The 
growth has to be on the outside. That 
is why the suburbs are growing faster. 
On the average, this is true for Amer- 
ican cities across the board. 

What do all of these trends indi- 
cate? As of 1960, we have almost as 
many people living in the suburbs as 
we have in our central cities—some 49 
percent—and, if this trend continues, 
it will by 1980 be close to 60 percent. 

We can immediately see the impact 
on education. In the first half of this 
century, the suburbs absorbed 33 per- 
cent of all national growth. From 1940 
to 1950, they absorbed over half of the 


total population growth. Between 1950 
and 1960. our suburbs absorbed 65 
percent, just about two-thirds of total 
population growth. 


( UR CHANGING age structure is 

making more problems for educa- 
tion and it has helped to make educa- 
tion a national problem involving na- 
tional legislation and programs in plat- 
forms of both political parties. 

Our age structure is changing in an 
unprecedented way. Throughout the 
course of our history, changing fer- 
tility and mortality has produced an 
aging population. From 1900 to 1950, 
while our population doubled, the 
youngsters of school age increased by 
only 44 percent. However, senior cit- 
izens, 65 and over, quadrupled. 

In the 1950's, the youngster of ele- 
mentary school age, 5 to 14 years, in- 
creased by 49 percent. In the ’forties, 
that increase was only nine percent. 

In the 1960's, the youngsters of ele- 
mentary school age will increase by 
only 18 percent, should, of course, our 
birth rate remain at the present level. 
Why? Because the birth rate remained 
at a plateau throughout the 14-year 
postwar period, the major impact of 
postwar babies has now pretty much 
hit the elementary schools. 

Let’s look at the next age group, 
those of high school age, 15 to 19. 
During the ‘fifties this group increased 
by about 26 percent. In the 1960's 
youngsters of high school age will in- 
crease by 44 percent. This is because 
our postwar babies will inundate the 
secondary school system this decade. 

You will see what a remarkable im- 
pact the changing age structure has at 
the collegiate level or adult education. 
In the ’sixties young adults from 20 to 
24 years of age will increase 53 percent 

from a decrease of three percent 
during the fifties. 

During the ‘sixties, enrollment in 
the elementary school is not likely to 
increase more than about six percent 
because saturation in enrollment has 
been achieved. 

High school enrollment. during the 
‘sixties, is more likely to increase by 
almost 50 percent and enrollment in 
the colleges is likely to increase by 92 
percent. 


4 nee pas IS ONE other trend worthy 
of mention. It is a trend that in 
my judgment points to one of the 
greatest contributions of public educa- 
tion in this nation—mostly unher-. 
alded, unsung and _ unappreciated, 
even, I’m afraid by the teaching pro- 
fession itself. How did the country 
grow? 

This country grew in large measure 
through newcomers from abroad. Dur- 


ing most of our history, these newcom- 
ers were immigrants. Between 1820 
and 1960, the Federal government 
managed to count about 42 million of 
them, mostly from Europe. However, 
it by no means counted all of the 
people. They came in great waves. 

Other newcomers are going to be 
the major problem in education in the 
decades lying ahead. The newcomers 
are no longer the immigrants from 
Europe, but the rural in-migrants; the 
white and Negro from the rural United 
States and especially the south. 

Migrants always move from areas 
of lesser opportunity to 
areas of greater economic opportunity. 
The north and west have been produc- 
tive, and the south has been reproduc- 
tive. 

The south has had a higher birth 
rate because it has been more rural 
and its great contribution to this 
country, among other things, has been 
to export human beings to the north 
and west to meet economic demand. 
This process is still going on and will 
continue. 

Let me focus on the American Ne- 
gro. I would like to do so, having this 
in mind—American education will do 
more than any other single force to in- 
tegrate the Negro. What has never been 
fully appreciated, even by the teaching 
profession itself, is the fact that Ameri- 
can public education has done more 
than any other single thing to bring 
us down the road to national integrity 
to the extent that we have achieved it 
today. This is what has produced 
Americans of our diverse immigrant 
groups and is still producing them. 


economic 


The last census taken before the War 
Between the States, indicated that 92 
percent of the Negroes lived in the 
south. The first large migratory move- 
ment of Negroes from the south to the 
north began during World War 1. 
Submarine warfare was raising havoc 
with our shipping on the high seas; 
labor was a bottleneck in expanding 
industry; we were the arsenal of the 
allied power. The Negroes came up as 
replacements for immigrants who 
could not come and they have con- 
tinued to come. 


When we passed the Immigration 
Exclusion Act in the ‘twenties, Negroes 
-ontinued to perform the economic 
and social role of immigrants before 
them. Then we came to World War II 
as a result of which this process was, 
of course, tremendously magnified. 

In 1950 about 68 percent of the 
Negroes were still in the south. When 
the 1960 census results are out on this 
matter, they will be around 60 percent 
and by 1970-75, we are likely to have 
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Teachers 


Against 


Illiteracy 


HE RECENT VISIT of President 
Eisenhower to South America fo- 
cused attention on the many problems 
which face our neighbors to the south. 
The emphasis in the press and else- 
where was almost always on the eco- 
nomic and political, and rarely on the 
educational problems. And yet, a few 
figures are sufficient to show how im- 
mense are the educational problems. 
Over-all illiteracy in Latin America 
is 50 percent, compared to less than 
three percent for the United States. 
There are, of course, variations from 
country to country and between rural 
and urban areas in the same country. 
Argentina with 12 percent illiteracy 
ranks lowest; Haiti with almost 90, 
highest. Illiteracy among the rural 
population is as high as 80.4 percent 
and only 29.8 among the urban popu- 
lation. Even in little Costa Rica, 
where the illiteracy rate of the rural 
population is among the lowest in 
Latin America, it is substantially 
higher than in urban centers—8.1 for 
the cities and 27.9 for the rural areas. 
These variations assume greater sig- 
nificance once it is realized that only 
four out of the 20 Latin American 
republics have rural populations of 
less than 50 percent. The educational 
problems are still more complicated 
in Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, where the 
indigenous Indian populations are a 
large proportion of the total, because 
many of the Indians do not speak the 
national language. 


N ALMOST every country, an ef- 
fort is being made today to reduce 
illiteracy and improve the educational 
system. With the assistance of 
UNESCO, the Organization of Ameri- 


*Charter member, United Federation of 
Teachers, Local 2, New York City; author 
of a forthcoming book, Luis Emilio Reca 
barren and the Labor Movement of Chile, 
and of articles on Latin America in His- 
panic American Historical Review; co- 
author of The Labor Movement in Amer- 
ica, and awarded a grant-inaid for re- 
search in Chile and Argentine by the Social 
Science Research Council. 
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How the United States 
Aids Latin America 
To Improve Its Schools 


BY S. FANNY SIMON* 


™ 


Miss Simon 


can States and of the United States, 
they are making progress slowly. In 
the fight to raise educational stand- 
ards. The United States is playing a 
highly commendable role and this role 
deserves to be better known and un- 
derstood, especially by teachers. 

Technical assistance to education in 
Latin America antedates the Point 
Four Program, enunciated by Presi- 
dent Truman in his inaugural address 
of 1949. Educational assistance did 
not really get going until after 1950. 
It is today one aspect of the general 
technical assistance program which is 
administered by the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

At present, we give some type of 
educational assistance to 14 Latin 
American countries. The scope differs 
in different countries. At its broadest, 
it includes assistance to every aspect 


of education—urban and rural, pri- 
mary, secondary and _ university, 
teacher training, guidance, supervi- 
sion and administration. 

No educational assistance program 
is ever organized unless the host coun- 
try asks for it. The final say as to the 
kind of assistance to be given, rests 
with the host government. Matching 
funds for the activities to be under- 
taken by our experts come from the 
country to which our mission is ac- 
credited. 


American technicians in charge of 
the programs are paid by the U.S. 
treasury and the money comes from 
the appropriations for Foreign Aid. 
The educational mission’s job is to as- 
sist the country to improve its educa- 
tional system; it is not its job to take 
over the work of the educational au- 
thorities. Its work is so organized that 
help, both financial and technical, is 
tapered off when natives have been 
trained. The problems in many of the 
countries are so immense that they 
will need assistance for some years to 
come, 


ERHAPS, the to make 
clear how the mission works is to 
describe in detail its operation in a 
particular country. For this purpose, 
the mission in Guatemala has been se- 
lected for two reasons: first, because 
its scope is one of the broadest and 
secondly, because this writer was able 
to study it at length in 1958. More- 
over, the educational problems of Gua- 
temala are similar to those of many 
other Latin American nations. 
Guatemala first asked for technical 
assistance to improve her school sys- 
tem in 1944. The revolution against 
dictator General Jorge Ubico post- 
poned activity until 1946. In 1951, 
the mission suspended its work when 
the government of Jacobo Arbenz can- 
celled the agreement under which the 
mission operated. It returned to Gua- 
temala when Col. Carlos Castillo Ar- 
mas overthrew the Arbenz government. 
The educational mission is known by 


best way 
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its initials SCIDE (Servicio Coopera- 
tivo Interamericano de Educacion). 

As is true in most Latin American 
countries, Guatemala has a compulsory 
school attendance law but only 31.5 
percent of the 644,420 children be- 
tween the ages of seven and 14 at- 
tended school in 1957. This figure 
included attendance at both private 
and public schools. There are not 
enough schools to be able to enforce 
the law, and so, when Juanito decides 
not to go to school or his parents, be 
cause of poverty, not to send him, 
nothing is done about it. 

The schools are ramshackle affairs. 
most of them one room schoolhouses, 
with 80 or more pupils. That is gener- 
ally true of the rural schools. There 
are few textbooks and other teaching 
aids; furniture 
and students are expected to bring 
their own chairs. Fifty-five percent of 
the rural teachers and a fairly large 
proportion of city teachers, some 3,000 
in all, have had less than six years of 
some, not more 
three 
from 


sometimes, not even 


schooling themselves: 
than four and some, even only 
years and are therefore not far 
the illiteracy level themselves. 


MPROVING the preservice training 

of teachers, and particularly, of 
rural teachers, became the first con- 
cern of SCIDE. In 1946, it organized 
the first training school for rural 
teachers. For the first three years, the 
faculty was made up entirely of Ameri- 
can educators; thereafter, Guatema- 
lans, trained by them, took over and 
today, the entire staff is made up of 
natives. 

With our aid, a new building pro- 
gram to provide adequate facilities for 
training is now in the process of being 
completed. Also, a demonstration 
school of six rural 
schools have only two or three grades) 
is part of the training school. Prac- 
tice teaching, as an essential part of 
teacher training, was either entirely 
absent from the curriculum or was in- 
adequate even in the urban teacher 
training schools. SCIDE introduced 
into the rural teacher training curricu- 
lum, a_ practice teaching program 
based on modern principles. 


grades (most 


It also established a nuclear system 
of organization through which im- 
proved methods of teaching are dis- 
seminated to the rural schools. Some 
20 schools are grouped together and a 
central school is designated whose di- 
rector is responsible for getting new 
methods and ideas to all the schools 
in the nucleus. In 1956, our mission 
undertook to assist in the revision of 
the curriculum of the rural schools and 
held 48 seminars to acquaint the teach- 
ers with the new courses of study. 


An American specialist in commu- 
nity development, a home economist 
and a specialist in agricultural educa- 
tion have been assigned to the Minis- 
try of Education’s rural division to 
work with the community and to bring 
the school and the community closet 


together 


YCIDE HAS REVISED, also, the cur- 
h riculum for the urban elementary 
schools. It helped to establish. in the 
City of Guatemala. a laboratory school 
and pilot The laboratory 
school is an experimental school where 


~ hools. 


new methods and courses of study are 
deveioped : the pilot schools test these 
new developments. 

The laboratory school serves also as 
those in service and 


a center where 


training can observe good 
The staff was care- 


specialized 


those in 
teaching methods 

fully and 
training. American 
ban elementary education hold weekly 
conferences with the 
staff, visit the 
teachers in solving problems and im 


selected viven 


specialists in ur- 
principal and 
classes and assist the 
proving teaching techniques. 

A home economics (or home life) 
school, the first of its kind in Central 
America. has organized by 


SCIDE to train 


economists and dieticians for teaching. 


been 
professional home 
for extension work, for private indus- 
try. for 
tions. 
The 


was given the job of organizing the 


hospitals and other institu 


American home economist who 


school and training a director to take 
her place had literally to begin from 
scratch, even to the writing of the 
teaching material, since hardly any of 
it was available in Spanish. Che school 
gives a three-year course. It gradu 
ated 30 students in 1958, the first. all 
of whom were placed without difficulty 

The American director has now been 
replaced by a Guatemalan who was 
trained by her. and was also given an 
opportunity, through a scholarship, to 
obtain additional training in the 
United States. SCIDE 
practice to send to the U.S. some of 


those who are working with them. ot 


has made it a 


who are expec ted to become the future 
educational leaders. or to Puerto Rico. 
for additional training. 

SCIDE | is 


building. 


currently engaged in 


and training a 
staff for a new industrial school. The 
demand for the came in the 
first instance from industrial and busi- 
interests pledged S$ LOO.000 
toward the project. There is a woeful 
lack of skilled craftsmen and mechan- 


ics for whose services there is an in 


organizing 
school 


ness Ww ho 


demand as manufacturing 
The U.S. government has 
pledged $1.000.000 and Guatemala is 


furnishing the land for the school and 


creasing 


2TOWS., 


other services of total value to exceed 
$1.000.000. 


“i IDE’S headquarters are fast be- 
\/ coming a cultural center for teach- 
ers. Its professional library, when com- 
pleted, will bring to it hundreds of 
teachers. Already. individual teachers, 
feeling a need for advice, have of their 
own accord come to our technicians 
with their professional problems. 
The amount of work that is being 
done by the staff of SCIDE is truly 
astounding. In 1958, SCIDE consisted 
of the head of the technical service and 
12 American educators and, working 
with them, 88 Guatemalans. By June. 


1959. the size of the educational mis- 
sion had increased to 24 Americans 


and 200 Guatemalans. This was due 
to an increase in the tasks assigned to 
the mission, including the new indus- 
trial program for the 
secondary schools and improved train- 
ing for some 800 urban teachers. 
SCIDE’s output of published mate- 
rial for the three months of January 
through March, 1958, amounted to 278 


school. a new 


different items, running to 868,598 
pages. Between February, 1955, and 
March, 1958, SCIDE conducted 72 
workshops and seminars in which 
5.147 persons participated. These 


ranged from week-end conferences to 
eight-week workshops for uncertified 
teachers. 

Undoubtedly, the important 
phase of our mission’s work concerns 
its program for the so-called empirico 
or uncertified teacher. Reference has 
already been made to the large number 
of teachers whose preparations by any 
standard must be judged as deficient 


most 


and who have really no business to be 
teaching. 

of their large 
number, the answer can not be, “Dis- 
miss them all and replace them with 
qualified teachers.” And so SCIDE 
together with the Guatemalan authori- 
ties, evolved an in-service training pro- 
eram, first for the rural uncertified 
teachers and later, one to include the 
urban group. 


Obviously. in view 


1 ie PROGRAM envisaged four 
phases. Phases one and three con- 
sist of eight-week workshops during 
the teacher’s vacation; phases two and 
four, of supervision during the school 
year, after the teacher returns to the 
classroom. Each eight-week workshop 
hours of classroom in- 
struction and approximately 50 hours 
of field work. The curriculum includes 
education—in 
reading, arithmetic, the social and nat- 
ural sciences, geography; 2) elemen- 
tary agriculture: 3) industrial arts: 


includes 352 


courses in, 1) basic 
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Television 


in Milwaukee 


Public Schools 


By Aaron T. Shansky and Alan T. 


television 


THY has 


been accepted by most Milwau- 


educational 


kee teachers as an educational tool? 

itself is a medium of 
It is probably the 
most powerful communications device 
created by man. One of its most bene- 
ficial and fruitful uses is in enlighten- 
ing or educating its vast audiences 

so much so that it has taken 
directly into the classroom for instruc- 


Television 
communications. 


been 


tional purposes. 
We cannot say that 
good, or television is bad, but rather 


television is 


instead, must say, this specific use of 
television is good or this specific use 
of television is bad. The same must 
apply to a teacher's evaluation of edu- 
cational television. 

The use of television for instru 
tion generally, falls into three cate- 
gories: Total Instruction, Major Re- 
source Instruction. and Enrichment or 
Supplementary Instruction. In them- 
selves, these three types are neither 
good nor bad, they can only be judged 
in the light of specific situations. 

Milwaukee, up to now, had not ex- 
with Total Instruction. 
and universities 


perimented 
For colleges 
have been offering 
courses for individuals who could not 
get them in any other way, represent- 
ing Total Instruction in another me- 
dium. have been ac- 
cepted by teachers as one of the more 
effective ways of extending education 
to all people. This type of Total In- 
struction is now being carried on tele- 


years 
‘ orrespondence 


These courses 


vision with such programs as Dr. Har- 
vey White’s Continental Classroom 
which has been accredited by many 
educational institutions. 

It would appear that in cases where 
an individual has no other means of 
gaining an education, television in 
struction coupled with correspondence 


*Mr. Shansky is production coordinator in 
the educational television department of 
the Milwaukee public schools, and Mr. Wil 
son an observer of the effects of the pro 
Both are leaders 


grams in the classroom 
Union, Local 
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could help to improve methods of in- 
struction. 


i honey FALL, Milwaukee began To- 

tal Instruction of conversational 
Spanish at the fifth and sixth grade 
levels of the public schools. In_ the 
spring of 1960, the division of curricu- 
lum and instruction of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools. after years 
of study. deemed it advisable to incor- 


some five 


porate foreign language into the ele- 
school curriculum. The im- 
stafling these 
foreign lan- 


mentary 
was 


with 


mediate 
elementary 
vuage teachers. 

Milwaukee has over 115 elementary 
and 15.000 fifth sixth 
grade pupils to be taught Spanish. It 
television for it 


problem 


=O hools 


a hools and 
was decided to use 
became obvious that any other method 
in their self-contained classrooms was 
almost an impossibility. 

\ Spanish teacher now telecasts four 
15-minute lessons per week, two each 
to all fifth and sixth grade classes. All 
teaching is done directly to the teach- 
ers and pupils with no preparation or 
follow-up work from the 
classroom teacher. These lessons have 
been accepted with great interest by 
teachers, pupils and parents. 

In the this use of 
television will be carefully scrutinized 
to determine whether a_ classroom 
viewing these and 
training programs 


required 


vears to come, 


teacher telecasts 
taking in-service 
will be able to carry 
tion without a television lesson. 


on this instruc- 


In many instances television is used 


Ma- 


in schools and universities as a 


in the Classroom 


Wilson* 


valuable instruc- 
instruction, the 


jor Resource: as a 
this 
television programs themselves occupy 


tional asset. In 
a fundamental place in the course. 
However, the classroom teacher is al- 
ways present and carries on many of 
the functions where television is lim- 
ited. 


V THE SECONDARY 
use of television as a Major Re- 
source was explored. In most cases a 


schools the 


regular classroom teacher is expected 
to teach five classes of approximately 
1) pupils each day. This teacher is giv- 
en one preparation period per day. It 
was hoped that if television could be 
used in some of these classes for dem- 
onstration and presentations, which 
would account for approximately 25 
percent of the total class time, it would 
be possible to give these classroom 
teachers not five preparation periods 
but 13. In this way. the teacher not 
only would have more time for prepa- 
ration and working with individual 
pupils, but also would be relieved from 
some of the time consumed in prepa- 
ration or audio- 
visuals. 

In the first year of the experiment 
two high schools and three 
junior high schools participated. In 
each school there was a single tele- 


demonstration of 


senior 


vision class for each of four subjects. 

Iwo classroom teachers were re- 
sponsible for the classroom instruction 
in this large class of about 200 stu- 
dents which met five days each week. 
Ihe classes television for 30 
minutes, four days each week. 

In the second year of the experi- 
ment the participating schools were 
increased to four senior highs and four 
junior highs. The class organization 
was changed. Pupils met in the tele- 
vision room Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday to view. 

In addition, each pupil was assigned 
to one of seven sections meeting twice 
eat h week. which 
discussions, laboratory work and indi- 
vidual pupil activities took place, con- 


\ iewed 


These sections in 








sisted of approximately 30 pupils. 
The actual scheduling of the sections 
was left to each individual school. 


A FTER THREE YEARS of opera- 

tion, the 16 classroom teachers 
involved in the work were unanimous 
in their opinion that television should 
be continued in this manner for some 
subject areas in the secondary schools. 
At present, areas being telecast to the 
secondary schools are biology, general 
science, and United States history. 
All have a firmly established curricu- 
lum. 

In the third type of telecasting, the 
Enrichment or Supplementary Pro- 
gram, we probably find the most ac- 
ceptable use for television. Here, 
qualified and trained teachers receive 
in their resource that 
they cannot duplicate by themselves, 
helping them teach more effectively. 


classrooms a 


TTHEN TELEVISION was first in- 
troduced in Milwaukee schools 

in 1957, experiments were conducted 
in large classes at the elementary level 
in the area of science, health and 
safety. The basic structure of the self- 
contained classroom was maintained. 
teachers in 
their 


However. six classroom 
each of the combined 
classes for 30 minutes a day. 


= he vols 


The classes viewed television for 15 
minutes, four days each week. During 
this period, two of the teachers re- 
mained with the large group to carry 
on classroom activities. The other 
teachers used the time as a preparation 
period in their regular classrooms. 
The assignment in the television p-o- 
gram was rotated during the semester 
among the six elementary teachers. 

Although the pupils seemed to learn 
as much as, or more than in their 
regular classes, it was felt that this use 
of television was not consistent with 
the philosophy of self-contained class- 
rooms accepted by the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools. Therefore it was decided 
in 1959, to telecast to regular size 
classes, and each elementary school 
was furnished one television set. The 
lessons were telecast to the boys and 
girls three times a week for 20-minute 
periods. 

Other programs were designed to as- 
sist the teacher as he carried on his 
activities with his class. Art, music 
and physical education are now being 
telecast to regular classrooms. Most 
of these programs occur only once 
every three weeks for any given class. 
The reactions from over 1,100 teachers 
in the elementary schools were over- 
whelmingly in favor of ‘continuing this 
program. 

The use of educational television in 
the Milwaukee Public Schools has 
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evolved as a result of three years of 
experimentation. During this period 
more than 9,000 pupils were involved. 
Over 26,000 tests were administered, 
and in ali instances students who used 
television did as well or better than 
those in regular classrooms accom- 
plished without it. Questionnaires 
were sent to over 1,300 teachers, prin- 
cipals, and members of the superin- 
tendent’s staff. The general result was 
extremely positive. 


N APRIL of 1960, the board of 

school directors approved educa- 
tional television as a part of the regu- 
lar program of instruction and created 
the Educational Television Depart- 
ment. The three-year project was 
thoroughly studied by a committee of 
the Milwaukee Teachers’ Union; Local 
252. After careful consideration, its 
reaction to the project was favorable. 

The department of public instruc- 
tion of the state of Wisconsin com- 
a.ended the Milwaukee schools for the 
professional manner in which the ex- 
periment was conducted. The Wiscon- 
sin State Committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association also endorsed the 
project and was unanimous in the 
belief that this program has definite 
educational value. 

It is not the intention of this article 
to prescribe specific uses for television 
in other school systems but to describe 
how it has been used successfully in 
Milwaukee. 

In Milwaukee, it appears that total 
programming adapts best to subject 
areas where the goals to be achieved 
are strictly defined. Major resource 
programs work well in academic sub- 
ject areas where specific knowledge 
and skills are to be learned and where 
the ability of the student is such that 
the classroom teacher is needed to suc- 
cessfully complete the instructional 
program. Enrichment programs are 
useful in providing experiences for 
teachers and pupils which otherwise 
could not be carried on in many indi- 
vidual classrooms. 


L ‘bed has educational television 
been accepted by most Milwau- 
kee teachers as an educational tool? 
The changes made in educational tele- 
vision programming in the Milwaukee 
schools since its inception demonstrate 
to the teachers that educational tele- 
vision is responsive to their needs as 
revealed by continuing evaluation. 
This is one of many reasons for the 
acceptance of educational television by 
the teachers. 

During the three years of the experi- 
ment, 17 teacher guides were produced 
for use in conjunction with the telecast 
series. In addition, two general guides 


entitled, The Role of the Classroom 
Teacher, set forth general procedures 
and techniques for elementary and sec- 
ondary classroom teachers. The plan- 
ning committee consisted primarily of 
classroom teachers. 

{ monthly calendar listing all the 
in-school telecast programs with a 
brief description of each is distributed 
to all schools in the Milwaukee area 
during each school year. Workshops 
of several weeks duration are con- 
ducted, in which classroom and studio 
teachers prepare teaching guides, labo- 
ratory guides, and discuss classroom 
problems related to the use of tele- 
vision. 


] URING the three years of tele- 

casting, the studio teachers made 
great use of varied resources. Over 
100 guests appeared on the telecasts, 
including such people as a geology 
professor, an author, the president of 
the Milwaukee Common Council. the 
fire chief, a social security representa- 
tive, two U.S. senators, two congress- 
men, an engineer, a dentist, a doctor, 
and a research chemist. 

Thousands of artifacts, models, and 
other items were shown to pupils. 
These were obtained from museums, 
historical societies, industrial manu- 
facturers, government agencies, 
schools, farms, and private individu- 
als. The items varied from such things 
as a model space satellite to live poi- 
sonous snakes. 

Wide use was made of 16 mm. films 
and slides. Motion picture film clips 
from over 400 commercial films were 
used to illustrate important ideas to 
pupils. In addition, over 50 different 
short motion pictures were produced 
by the staff photographer because com- 
mercial films were not available. 

For example, a film of the Milwau- 
kee County Zoo, including movies 
taken inside some of the cages and 
the behind-the-scenes operation of the 
zoo was made. This film, used on one 
of the elementary science telecasts, 
was narrated by Mr. Speidel, the zoo 
director. Most 16 mm film selections 
ran for several minutes and dealt with 
a specific topic. The photographer 
also made over 3,000 slides. 

In addition to these photographi 
materials, the artist in the project 
drew over 4,000 pictures, diagrams, 
graphs, dioramas, word lists, or 
murals. 

During the three years of telecast 
ing, over 500 requests were made of 
community agencies, organizations, 
manufacturing companies, retail 
stores, universities, hospitals, and local 
businesses who contributed in some 
form to the enhancement of the offer- 
ings presented in the telecasts. 
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Union Tea eher La 


tke DETROIT FEDERATION of 
Teachers, Local 231, asked its board 
of education to dismiss school on Dec. 
22, to give teachers an extra holiday to 
compensate for loss of Monday, Dec. 26, 
as a paid holiday. 
we 
> 
poy E. TAYLOR, past presi- 
1 dent of the Las Animas County 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1015, as 
well as of the Colorado Federation of 
= Teachers, is teach- 
ing in England un 
der a Fulbright ex 
change. 

Taylor is the 
only male instruc 
tor in Bromley 
County School for 
Girls, located about 
10 miles from Lon- 
don, while living 
with his _ wife, 
Betty, and their 
two daughters in 
Bromley, Kent. 

Miss Ursula 
Bruck, holding a Masters in history 
from Cambridge, is the British exchange 
teacher. Taylor, at home, is instructor 
in history and social science in Trinidad 
State Junior College 


>A 


P {UL A. COREY, executive secretary 
and past-president of the Cleveland 
Teachers Union, Local 279%, is currently 
teaching a course at St. John College 
titled Insight into Labor Unions. Corey 
recently told a group of mid-west teach 
ers and AFL-CIO leaders at an Ohio 
University sponsored conference on la 


Mr. Taylor 
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bor problems, that 25 percent of the 


teaching trainees from Ohio colleges do 
not enter teaching. 


Ze 
Sy VAN DYKE Teacher of the Van 
Dyke, Mich., Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 892, is polling its members 
to find out what they think of a “from 
time-to-time exchange day or week” to 
help teachers to “keep from slowing 
down or getting in a rut” with the help 

of a change of locale 


ye 


| {RRY SCHULER, delegate from 
the Wichita, Kan., Federation of 
Teachers, Local 725, to the American 
Federation of Teachers convention in 
Dayton, will retire this spring after 47 
years of teaching in his city 


>A 


Te. OAHU Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1127, in Hawaii, this year 
began the publication of a_ printed 
newspaper instead of a mimeographed 
bulletin. Current objectives of the Lo 
cal include a reduction in the teacher 
pupil ratio, a duty-free lunch period for 
elementary teachers, and a preparation 
pe riod for secondary teachers 


>t 


\ ISS VERA MILLS, a member of 

the New Rochelle, N.Y., Federa 
tion of Teachers, Local 280, is again 
receiving her retirement allowance plus 
an amount covering two years for which 
her checks were stopped 

Miss Mills retired on permanent dis 
ability and after several years recovered 
sufficiently to take a supplementary job 
to augment the meagre allowance, in 
Puerto Rico. Charles Brind, attorney 
for the system, notified her that her 
checks were being discontinued. 

The case was taken up by the Empire 
State Federation of Teachers, with Eliot 
Birnbaum, its president, and attorneys 
negotiating. After it was appealed to the 
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Supreme Court, Brind and the retire 
ment system capitulated. Other similar 
Federation-backed cases are pending 


WZ 
> 
{WRENCE HACKETT, an organ 
izer and charter member of the La 
Crosse Federation of Teachers, Local 
652, and past-president of the Wiscon 
sin Federation of Teachers, is the new 
principal of his city’s Lincoln Junior 


High xn 0] 
ZW 


EMBERS of the Toledo, O., Den 
\ tal Socicty have asked the school 
board to remove chocolate milk and 
candy machines from the schools as 
soon as practical because of an increas 
ing number of denture cases among 
children. 


Ae 


\ ILTON GOLDBERG, president of 
the Baltimore Teachers Union, Lo 
cal 340, charged that the city’s school 
board failed to con 
sult teachers organ 
izations sufficiently 
before deciding 
policy 

He said that a 
much greate 
awareness must be 
given teachers by 
the board, not only 
in salary questions 
but on policy mat 
ters as well, and 
added 

“We seek some 
thing beyond the 
polite and courteous treatment accorded 
by the board when we present our salary 


Mr. Goldberg 


proposals.” 

Goldberg urges that committees com 
prised of teachers, school administrators 
and board members be formed to con 
sider salaries and policies 


> 
We 
SURVEY by the Milwaukee Teach 
ers Union, Local 252, directed by 
Louis Fuhrman, revealed that on the 
whole the administration of the city’s 
schools is “fairly democratic.” 

More democracy was shown in the 
administration of elementary schools 
than in the senior highs. Only 57 per 
cent of high school teachers queried 
said they felt that teachers have a voice 
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in deciding policy at faculty meetings 

At all levels, 98 percent felt it is de 
sirable for teachers to participate in de 
termining school policy, and 100 per 
cent they 
operate in carrying 
helped to formulate 


Se 


wo university and college 


willing to co 
policies they 


said would be 


out 


Locals are 


among the newest chartered by the 
fmerican Federation of Teachers. They 
are the Federation of Long Beach, 
Calif., College Professors, Local 1384, 
and the University of Connecticut 
Chapter, Local 1386, Storrs. Also newly 
chartered is the Dearborn Townshtp, 
Mich.. Federation of Teachers, Local 
1385 
We 
> 
VWILLER of Pittsford 


ae is | 

* the 
Federation of Teachers, Lo 
one of eight union-member recipients of 


Cornell Uni 


Rochester 


416 1s 


member of 


two-year scholarships al 

versity, studying under the International 
Labor Training Program set up by the 
university and the New York School of 
Industry and Labor Relations 


Ke 
> 
1CHERS in 


S¢ hool 


the Ludwig 


\ OST Ti 
4 l Reed = grace 
Lockport, III 
joined the Will 
Teachers, Local 
tion over the 
The Ludwig-Reed 
ately won recognition from their admin 


grievance proced 


district of 
unionized and 
County Federation of 


which has jurisdic 


have 


607 
area 
teachers immedi 


istration, a standard 


ure, a teachers’ handbook, and right to 
agendas of future board meetings 
Salary negotiations are under way 
Robert Porter ot ¢ hicago \_F. of I ad 
ministrative aide, spoke at the organiza 
tion meetung 
We 
cS 
ILL KARNES of Tucson, veteran 
B leader in the state’s teachers un 


vice-president of the 
American Federa 
tion of Teachers, is 
now staff rep 
resentative of the 
{rizona Federation 
of Tea hers 

Ihe Federation 
at its sixth annual 
convention in 
Phoenix, adopted a 
teacher 


ions and a 


past 


series of 
welfare 
policies ranging 
from political en 
dorsements to bet 
ter finan< 
ing. It condemned religious bigotry 
Continued support of legislation for 
collective bargaining for public em 
ployees, tax reforms and election of bet 


actions and 
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Present Bookshelf to eleven Dayton, O., public school libraries: Tom Stewart, 
education committee chairman of the United Auto Workers, Local 692, left, and 
Richard Manuel. past president of the Dayton Federation of Teachers, Local 921, 


and chairman of the Miami Valley 


4FL-C1O education 
gift wth Dr. Harold Boda, schools superintendent of curriculam. 


committee, right, arrange 
Books are The 


Union Cause by Katherine B. Shippen, Labor on the March by Edward Levinson, 
Labor in America by Harold Gaulkner. The Practice of Unionism by Jack Barbash 


and The Unions Mature by 


Richard Lester. 


Similar gifts are being arranged to 


the University of Dayton and the city’s parochial school libraries. 





ter school board members were also vot 
ed by the ce legates 

Nick Pinto, director of the state AFI 
CIO council of public employees told 


the that the field of publi 


employment is the new frontier of o1 


convention 

ganized labor 

BW 
%> 


LTH 


well is 


ENTAL HI 


pupils as 


problems ol 


\ 


mental health for 


importance ol 


teachers were the top 


ics of two speakers at the second annua! 
institute of the central area council of 
the Jllinors State Federation of Teac! 
ers 

Speakers on the subjects were Dr 
Milton (¢ Baumann, director of the 
Springheld Mental Health Center, and 
Dr. Robert F. Sondag, director of the 


state de p irtment 


4 public health 


> 
vA6 
OBORYSHKO otf Wilmington 


OHN 
declared in his presidential address 


at this year’s convention of the Fed 
eration of Delaware Teachers Loe 
762, that the program for the exception 
al child is one demanding immediate 
attention and the one for the gifted 
child should be further explored 

He also urged — that the new 
general assembly give attention to a 


for teachers 


sesspon 


bill for duty-free lunch 


| onvenes in 


AE 


when it ¢ its new 


age IRI A. TRWIN of Los An 
4 geles, journalism teacher, reelected 

vice president of the American Fed 
eration of Teachers for a third term in 
Dayton, voiced his “political” philos 
ophy to a reporter for the North Holly 
wood Valley- Times 

When I win,” he said, “its a mani 
lestation of the public will. When I 


lose, as I did in 1956, its dirty politics 
> 
We 
type BIRNBAUM of Syracuse 
4 president of the Empire State Fed 


Teachers, told the Federa 
innual convention that too many 
position and influence 
think of Education in mass production 


ition of 
tions 


educators in 


terms 
26 
> 
: ae MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAI 
School Teachers Association, Local 
212, has joined other public employees 


unions in the vocational schools of the 


city in requesting a collective bargain 
ing agreement with the Board of Voca 
tional and Adult Education. Andrew 


Bottoni is Local 212 president 
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New York City, 
Local 2 Strike 
Wins Mediation 


Vi VUBERS of the United Federation 
. of Teachers, Local 2, and other 
teachers who joined a New York City 
strike lasting one school day, are back 
desks after an 
effected truce in which Mayor Wagner 
appointed a mediation committee of 
the 


school board and negotiate a settle- 


at their election-day 


top labor leaders to meet with 


ment. 


Dave Selden, Local 2 special repre- 


sentative, estimated that some 10,000 
of the city’s teachers joined in the 
work stoppage which was called by the 
Federation Nov. 7, after the board 
had refused to carry through on bene- 
fits and set a date for a bargaining 


agent election also promised last 
spr ing. { {meri an Teac her, Sept. and 
Vov., 1960.) 

Selden called the strike, the first of 
its kind 


It ended 


in the city’s history, “a suc- 


cess.” when Local 2’s dele- 
vate assembly voted two to one to ac- 
cept mediation by the committee which 
the Mayor up at the 
AFL-CIO President George Meany. 


The committee began meetings im- 


set request of 


mediately. Its members are: David Du- 
binsky, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union: Ja- 
cob Potofsky, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, and Harry 
Van Arsdale, president of the New 
York City Central Labor Council. Du- 
binsky Potofsky AFL-CIO 


vice-presidents. 


and are 


NELDEN said the collective bargain- 
K ing election now seems assured, 
“probably no later than April 1,” with 
other demands being negotiated by 
the committee of labor leaders. In a 
joint statement, Charles Cogen, 
ident, and Samuel Hochberg, deputy 
president of Local 2, said: 

“This is a truce in the long struggle 
to force the school board to negotiate 
in good faith. We have given up none 


pres- 


December, 1960 


of our demands, and none of our free- 
dom of action. 

“We are confident that the commit- 
tee will make recommendations that 
will be of benefit to the entire teaching 
staff of this city.” 

Selden said that in the meantime, 
“membership in the United Federation 
of Teachers is soaring,” and that “oth- 


er teachers’ organizations which op- 
posed the strike have suffered a seri- 
ous setback.” 

Other reforms sought by Local 2 in- 
clude higher salaries, more paid sick 
leave and duty-free lunch periods as 
well as improved teaching conditions. 
Teachers picketed schools during the 
strike. 





A.F. of T. Best 


‘in Recent Years’ 


for Hawaii Schools 


| R. ROBERT W. CLOPTON, pro- 

fessor of education in the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, told a meeting of the 
Oahu Federation of Local 
1127, attended also by education com- 


mitteemen from 


the legislature. 
Dr. Clopton 


Teac her Ss. 





that the growth of 
the A.F. of T. in 
the Islands is the 
best 
in recent years for 
the betterment of 
the child’s educa- 
tion in the state. 

Dr. Clopton will 
be remembered by 
mainland teachers 
as having con- 
ducted the A.F. of T. sponsored study- 
tour graduate education course, Edu- 
cation in the Pacific. 
two summers ago, 

Speaking at the Local 1127 
he declared: “The argument that be- 
longing to a teachers union is unpro- 
and added that 
only through an organization of teach- 
could true be 
achieved. 


development 


at the university 


session. 


fessional is specious,” 


ers professionalism 


| R. CLOPTON pointed out that he 

personally knew about 30 of the 
teachers at the meeting and that they 
were among the top teachers of the 
state, and “the most professional in 
He said that 
teachers should strive for two objec- 


their views and actions. 


tives: 

1) Conditions under which they 
may do the best job of teaching for 
the children. He commented, “Anyone 
who thinks the conditions are not poor 
in the Hawaii schools is simply blind 
to the problem.” 

2) The status of professionals 
which they do not presently have. He 


outlined five conditions for the 


fessional: 


pro- 


a) The professional has a special- 
ized body of knowledge. 

b) The professional operates inde- 
pendently the of his indi- 
vidual judgment to meet a particular 
situation which he has appraised. 


on basis 


concerned 
with ends other than his own personal 
goals. He added: “Of course, teachers 
must strive to improve the conditions 
in the schools and salaries,” 


c) The professional is 


and said 
the reason is to obtain improved edu- 
cation as well as qualified teachers to 
benefit the child. 

d) The professional cooperates with 
others in the profession to raise stand- 
ards. 

e) The excludes un- 
qualified persons from entering the 
profession. 


professional 


R. CLOPTON was reported by the 
Oahu Union Teacher, Local 1127 
publication, as being impressed with 


efforts of the Local to reduce class 
loads, after hearing teachers at the 


meeting report 35 to 46 pupils in a 
class. 

He said he had been told that A.F. 
of T. members are dissatisfied, and 
commented that teachers in Hawaii 
should not be satisfied with the educa- 
tional conditions as they are, and that 
the best teachers will work to improve 
the conditions. 

Dr. Clopton also stated that the 
“most admirable gains in education in 


the past decades have been made 
through the efforts of the American 


Federation of Teachers,” and that for- 
mation and rapid growth of the A.F. 
of T. in Hawaii has likewise been of 
productive benefit to education there. 
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Change in Rules 


Necessary 


For Federal Aid 


By Selma M. Borchardt* 


EDERAL AID for Education is a 
national need of greatest import- 
ance. No informed citizen can deny 
that it is a today in 
part of the coun- 
try; sorely needed 


necessity every 


in some 30 states. 
\ program of Fed- 
eral Aid for Amer- 
education is 
as just 


ican 
essentially 


as it is wise and 
necessary. 

We know that 
outstanding — lead- 


ers in Congress 
from both parties 
have continually 
supported the aid program. Yet, we 
have not been able to get this bill 
before Congress in a form and at a 
time when favorable action could be 
had. Why? 

Don’t let you that the 
failure of Congress to act on this 
measure is the fault of the Democrats 
or of the Republicans. It is the fault 
of both parties. The legislative ma- 
chinery which neither party dares to 
attack seriously and which both parties 
are keeping in operation, deserves the 
blame. It 
terms of party platforms and legisla- 
tive and executive leaders so long as 
the House is run by the House rules 
committee and the Senate can, at any 
time. be choked to a standstill by a 
filibuster. 

Rep. Howard Smith, D.-Va., is chair- 
man of the House rules committee. 
He simply did not and does not want 
anv Federal Aid for our nation’s 
schools. Neither did Rep. Graham 
Barden. D.-N.C., who until this Con- 
gress adjourned was the chairman of 
the house committee on labor and 
education. He will not return to Wash- 
ington in the next session; he did not 
run. So, one hurdle has been removed. 

Both the Senate and the House 
passed bills providing Federal Aid for 
Education. But the House rules com- 
Washington Repre- 
Federation of 





Miss Borchardt 


anyone tell 


is meaningless to talk in 


and 
American 


quae 
* Vice-president 
sentative of the 
Teachers 
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mittee, dominated by Smith, simply 
would not let the bill go to conference. 

We know we will continue to have 
the active opposition of Sen. Dirksen, 
Republican leader of the Senate, and 
of Rep. Charles Halleck, the Repub- 
lican leader of the House. 

Neither of these men has ever sup- 
ported a truly social measure until 
that measure has the endorsement of 
all elements and they would not be 
able to block its passage. Both hold 
an iron grip over their own party 
members. True, a number of Lincoln- 


Norris Republicans have had the 
courage and the integrity to stand 
forth and defy the southern Demo- 


crats and reactionary Republicans. But 
to no avail as yet. 


CTUALLY more than 
enough votes in the House for 
aid for construction and aid for teach- 
ers’ salaries. Knowing this, Rep. 
Smith’s action in not letting the bill go 
to conference can be well understood. 
Had Smith not stopped the bill, it 
would have sailed through conference 
and then as a conference report is 
“privileged,” it would have come up 
in the House—and passed. 

On the 
7 members were truly 
socially constructive program. So, we 
were licked before we started and 
under the same machinery we will stay 
licked! Unless and until the nation’s 
dictators in Congress, of both parties, 
find a convenient program of trades, 
there will be no action. 

In this setting, we pressed and plead- 
ed to have the House rules committee 
let the aid-for-education bill go to con- 
ference. Rep. Smith knew that labor 
and other socially-oriented groups 
wanted both the labor standards bill 
(to extend coverage and raise the min- 
imum wage) and the aid-to-education 
bill to go to conference believing that 
a compromise could be reached. 

Smith knew a compromise could 
easily be had on both bills if they were 
sent to conference. So Smith told the 
committee frankly he would let only 


one go to conference. Because Smith 


there were 


rules committee, only 2 of 
interested in a 


was determined not to let any school 
aid bill pass, and because he knew he 
could “trust” Barden to “hold the line” 
on the Labor Standards Bill, he was 
willing to let the wage bill go to con- 
ference. 


UT, Ql ITE unexpectedly, his close 
Republican co-worker, Rep. Car- 
roll Reece of Tennessee, objected. 
Reece did not want either bill to go to 
conference, but least of all the wage 
bill. So, when Smith let it be known 
that he would let the wage bill go to 
conference, Reece, in his mighty fury, 
announced he would call for a vote to 
send the school bill to conference. 
Smith knew that Reece could muster 
the votes in the committee to get the 
school aid bill out of the rules commit- 
tee and into conference. This frightened 
Smith. Smith knew that an “unofficial” 
understanding had been reached be- 
tween House leaders and Barden that 
Barden would get “full support” if he 
pressed for only the $1.15 minimum 
and for a more restricted coverage. 
With this under-the-table 
standing peeping through the group, 
Reece did not press for the vote to send 
the education bill to conference. Demo- 
crat Smith knew he could count on 
Democrat Barden to ignore their 
party’s pledge and Republican Reece 
knew he could count on Democrat 
Barden and the Republicans in the 
conference to keep the wage base down 


under- 


and to restrict coverage. 

Besides, the Republicans wanted to 
show that the Democratic leadership 
in the Senate could not accomplish 
anything they had promised to do 
and many Democrats wanted to show 
the folks back home that the much 
vaunted unity of their party was not 
so unified after all. So the dictators 
of both parties won and only the peo- 
ple lost. 


A ND THE IRONY of all this is that 
£% we talk about party platforms; 
we talk about party responsibility. 
Let’s face the facts: Until House and 
Senate rules are changed so as to af- 
ford the members of the House and 
Senate the opportunity to exercise their 
right to vote, our country’s chances for 
aid for America’s schools are very dim. 

We may get a better chance for 

House action in the new Congress with 
Barden no longer there. But, we must 
start anew our fight for Federal Aid in 
both the House and Senate in January. 

The responsibility of every good 
citizen today is to make sure that he 
will get from his Senate and House 
member not merely a pledge that he 
will vote to prov ide Federal Aid for 
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A Classroom 
Union Wins 
A Grievance 


By Donald L. Souciex 


V A SEVENTH grade junior high 

school social studies class, I called 
for the weekly discussion of the cur- 
rent events assignment. The assign- 
ment was from the evening newspaper. 
The discussion began with the head- 
line article which dealt with the Screen 
Actors’ Guild strike over old movie 
rights in the movie industry. 

In the course of discussion, several 
youngsters expressed amazement overt 
the fact that the movie actors organ- 
ized into a union. As we dug deeper 
into the subject, more fundamental 
questions arose about the labor move- 
ment. The class was surprised to learn 
that teachers, airplane pilots and news- 
paper writers also have unions. 

As a reward for the intelligent and 
spirited promised the 
class a showing, several days later, of 
two movies on the formation and oper- 
ation of labor unions. Following the 
movies, the students wrote summaries 


discussion I 


on what they had learned from the 
films, Local 100, and With These 
Hands. 


One day after school, several mem- 
bers of the class called on me and ap- 
proached me rather nervously with 
what was obviously some sort of prob- 
lem. Whatever the request was, it was 
apparent they expected from me an 
emphatic answer No. A young lady 
stepped forth and hesitatingly began: 

“We realize that we can't go on 
strike but could our class form 
a union?” I was tipped back on my 
chair while listening, and regaining 
my balance after a near-fall, I recov- 
ered my composure and replied: 

“Why?” 

She explained the class wished to 
put into practice what it had learned 
and felt some of their problems might 
be solved through this device. 


hpi, LOCAL 305 was born. (305 
was our room number.) I allotted 
the class one hour a week for union 
meetings which was in lieu of a study 
period. 

The first two meetings were spent 
in considerable bickering and wran- 
*President of the Milwaukee Teachers 


Union, Local 252, and social studies teacher 
in Soloman Junior High School of that city. 
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Mr. Soucie 


gling over the election of officers and 
committees. The major obstacle of this 
local was the battle of the sexes. 

A union chaired by a girl? The 
boys would have none of it! A boy 
chairman was equally detestable to 
the girls. Result: co-chairmen; a boy 
and a girl chairing alternate meetings. 

rhe formation of the committees 
was to feel the same sting of battle. 
But eventually they, too, were formed 
co-educationally. 

As the semester went by, the class 
progressed in its use of parliamentary 
procedure at the weekly union meet- 
ings. It never went beyond the funda- 
mental stage, but the students acquired 
enough skills to address the chair, 
nominate candidates, hold 
make basic types of motions, refer mo- 
tions, et cetera. 


elections, 


During the last half of the semester, 
more meeting time was devoted to gen- 
eral discussion of unions. Some heated 
debates took place over such topics as 
the union shop, the closed shop, right- 
io-work laws, picket lines, boycotts and 
political activity. 

A debate on compulsory union mem- 
bership was touched off when a boy 
in the class refused to join Local 305. 
Several members of the class insisted 
that he should be compelled to belong. 

I reminded the class that since no 
union shop contract existed with man- 
agement (myself), it was unwise to 
compel him. It’s interesting to note 
that this lone wolf later wanted to 
speak up in the union meeting discus- 
sions so badly that he actually joined 
Local 305 just so he could spout off 
like the others. 

( NE WEEK things were rather 

quiet and running along smoothly 
when the grievance committee re- 
quested a meeting with me after school 
on that day. I had heard that some 
grievances had been submitted to the 
committee in writing from time to time 
but were killed by the committee as 
not being bona fide gripes. 

As we met that late afternoon I dis- 
covered, frankly, that the union did 
have a reasonable grievance. It ap- 
peared some member complained, in 





writing, that my long spelling assign 
ments for Monday 
burdensome because their 


nights were too 
arithmetic 
teacher gave heavy assignments for the 
same night. 

The committee asked me if I'd con- 
sent to a change in the weekly assign- 
ment schedule. I said I would, pro- 
vided the change was reasonable. 

Lo and behold! the committee pro- 
duced a whole schedule in 
which I couldn’t find one flaw. When 
| nodded an agreement to the 
schedule I noticed a couple of mem- 
bers of the committee sighed with re- 
lief. I had the feeling that the mem- 
bers felt this first grievance had been 
the first crucial test for the union. 

I'm forced to admit that Local 305 
passed with flying colors! 


rey ised 


new 





Birnbaum 
Challenges 
Longer Day 


's EMPIRE State Federation of 


Teachers is challenging a pub- 


lished statement by New York State 
Education Commissioner James Allen 
that “at least an 
additional hour 


must be added” to 
the teaching day 
to meet 
tional standards. 


educa- 


Eliot Birnbaum 
of Syracuse, Fed- 
eration president, 


sent a letter to Al- 
len declaring that 
“on the basis of 
facts available” 
there is no justifi- 
cation for length- 
ening the day, and 
urged that research be undertaken to 
determine the optimum length of effec- 
tive teaching-learning periods. 


Mr. Birnbaum 


The ESFT president pointed out 
that, taking its cue from Allen, the 
Syracuse board lengthened the city’s 
school day for a second time and other 
boards in the state are considering 
similar action. 


IRNBAUM asserted that the need 
today is to raise the quality of 
education rather than quantity, and 
said that instead of increasing hours 
this need includes better physical fa- 
cilities, visual aids, library facilities, 


Turn to Page 21 











Are You Missing Your Chance 


TO BE A COVER 
PHOTOGRAPHER? 


AFT MEMBER camera bugs! 
Are you missing your chance 
American 
Photogra- 


to be a member of the 
Teacher magazine Cover 
phers Club? 

You get paid, instead of paying 
dues. 

Since Mrs. Marie L. Caylor, editor, 
announced in the October, 1958, issue 
that the magazine is paying $50 for 
each classroom photo taken by and of 
member teachers suitable and usable 
on the front cover, nine members have 
“made” the exclusive group. They are: 

Solomon M. Margolin, Jersey City, 
N.J., Federation of Teachers, Local 
752; Joseph G. Crankovich, Milwau- 
kee Teachers Union, Local 252; Ste- 
phen A. Yuhas, Cleveland Teachers 
Union, Local 279. 

Also, Don Waldbilling, St. Paul 
Park, Minn., Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1125; Mrs. Margaret E. Bald- 
win, Des Moines Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 600; John R. F. Brueck, 
Lincoln Park, Mich., Federation of 
Teachers, Local 910, G. L. Penk, St. 
Paul, Minn., Federation of Teachers, 
Local 28, and Miss Vera Kovar, New- 
ark, N.J., Teachers Union, Locai 481, 
whose photo appears on the cover of 
this issue. 

So, AFT member handy with a 
camera: Here’s a chance to pick up 
extra money easier than working the 
Little Fooler crossword puzzle, and 
it isn’t a contest. The magazine's edi- 
tor feels that many more teacher cam- 
era fans, knowing their school sub- 
jects, would like to contribute their 
skill similarly, as well as try for the 
money. 

Until the contest, the magazine's 
cover photos were, with one or two 
exceptions, taken by top professional 
photographers assigned by Wide 
World (Associated Press) and United 
Press Newspictures, or International 
News Photos. 

So if you “make the cover” with a 
photo of your own—it must have been 
taken by the teacher-photographer sub- 


Photographs and negatives submit- 
ted by A.F. of T. members for use on 
the American Teacher magazine cover 
should be mailed in “Photomailers” or 
other appropriate to avoid damage, 
and addressed to Mrs. Marie L. Caylor, 
editor, American Teacher Publica- 
tions, American Federation of Teach- 
ers, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


mitting it—you'll be in the big time 
along with the country’s camera aces. 
A MEMBERS wanting to try 

for it (and the $50.00) are 
advised to study cover pictures on past 
issues for “tips” on such things as com- 
position, techniques, and so on. Here 
are the few rules to remember as print- 


ed in the original announcement and 
only slightly revised for clarity: 


1) The photo can be either a verti- 
cal or horizontal, but must meet the 
dimensions of the cover space. 


2) It must be of a classroom or 
other teaching scene, with the teacher 
“up camera” as the central figure. 

3) Ordinarily, it should not be of 


more than one teacher, or include more 
than one or two students. 


4) The teacher should have “story 
value.” See On Our Cover, contents 
page of this and past magazine issues. 
The photo should help tell the story. 
(Enclose with the photo biographical 
and activities information about the 
teacher and names and grade levels of 
the students depicted.) 


5) The photo must have “camera 
composition,” with the people and 





This Photo Wins $50 


classroom equipment grouped appro- 
priately, and 


6) Contestant must submit 8” x 10” 
(or 5° x 7°) black and white glossy 
print (or prints), and also enclose 
negatives, for use in cropping, resizing, 
et cetera. 


AFT MEMBERS may submit as 
many photos of the same 
grouping as they wish, or as many 
different photographed ideas. (The 
professional photographer often sub- 
mits a half-dozen trys from a single 
assignment. ) 

Editors of the American Teacher 
publication judge the “story value” of 
photos submitted. A Chicago artist 
who does not know the names of the 
teachers judges for composition, cam- 
era and artistic superiority, and suit- 
ability for the purpose intended. 

The $50.00 will be paid only for 
photos used on the American Teacher 
magazine cover. Photo prints unused 
for the cover will remain the property 
of the American Teacher publications. 
Negatives of used or unused photos 
will be returned if requested. 





Federal Aid 
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Education but a pledge that he will 
vote to change the rules of the Con- 
gress which up to now have been used 
to defeat the program. 

The job in the next Congress must 
be to line up the membership quickly 
but surely for a change of House rules 
to assure the removal of the dictator- 
ship by the rules committee now run- 
ning the House and for a change in 
Rule 22 in the Senate, the rule which 
now denies in practice, by way of 
filibuster, the democratic right to vote 
to the “greatest deliberative body in 
the world.” 
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SINCE 1842... 
GLASS CONTAINERS HAVE BEEN UNION PRODUCED IN THE U.S.A. 





"So nice in giass” 


New glass aerosol bottles are made to protect your 
precious fragrances. Glass itself is so pure, it can- 





not alter the most delicate aromas. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
December, 1960 














Dr. Hauser 
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as many Negroes in the north as in the 
south. 

In 1910, before this internal migra- 
tory movement began, only 27 percent 
of our Negroes lived in urban places 
having 2,500 or more persons. By 
1950, over 90 percent in the north and 
west lived in cities and 48 percent in 
the south 

How well was the Negro prepared 
for urbanization as a way of life? As 
recently as 1950, the adult Negro in the 
1.8 years of formal school- 
This was 


south had 
ing—less than fifth grade. 
his preparation for urbanism and met- 
ropolitanism as a way of life. This is 
an indication of what the metropolitan 
school system is confronted with in- 
creasingly. 

lo the public school system this is 
eoing to be a major challenge and 
major opportunity. It is also going to 
be a major headache. In the course of 
a single generation, we are being con- 
fronted with problems which are an 
accumulation of decades and genera- 
tions of American history. Let me cite 
some of the implications. 

For public school people one of the 
major problems is differential mobil- 
ity. We are experiencing explosive pop- 
ulation growth but the school plant is 
fixed. The suburbs are explosively in- 
creasing but the school plant doesn’t 
follow people. It is not on wheels. 


\ HAT ABOUT the challenge repre- 
sented by the heterogeneity of 
our population? The effort in this 
veneration to see that all of our people 
vet the same opportunity in education 
falls on the American public school 
system more than any other institution. 

What about the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers? We stand on the 
threshold of a rapidly changing social 
order in which contemporary prob- 
lems of education are symbolized by 
classroom shortages and shortages in 
teachers reflecting inadequate teachers’ 
We are confronted with a 
number of cultural obstructions to 
dealing with these problems. Let me 


salaries. 


cite a few: 

One of them is the fact that tradi- 
tionally education is within the prov- 
ince of local government. Tradition- 
ally in our culture the government is 
best which governs least. 

We live in a which the 
average political belief is that balanc- 
ing the national budget is a primary 
political obligation. Actually, govern- 
ment budgeting has only become one 
element and not a very big one in bal- 
ancing of the national budget, which 


society in 


20 


























































Insight, 1960, was the subject of a panel at the third annual education confer- 


ence of the Moline, Ill., Federation of Teachers, Local 791, one of many spon- 


sored by A.F. of T. groups over the country. 


Participants, from left, standing: 


Executive Director James L. Fitzpatrick of the Wisconsin Federation of Teachers, 
and Robert E. Nuquist of Moline, moderator. Seated, Rock Island County Supt. 
E. S. Metcalf; Illinois State Federation of Teachers President Josephine Oblinger, 
and State Representatives Ralph Stephenson and Paul Rink. 





reflects the balancing of all goods and 
services in relation to demand of need 
involves not only dollars and cents but 
also the quality of the American peo- 
ple. A very important part of the na- 
tional services is education. 

We are confronted with the fact 
that teachers still regard organization 
for action in labor unions with misgiv- 
ings, and many consider such affili- 
ation below the dignity of the profes- 
sion. In this respect the teaching pro- 
fession as a whole—not the A.F. of T. 

has yet to face the realities of the 
20th century. 

Union organization of teachers into 
the A.F. of 7. is not only desirable to 
protect the interests of the teaching 
profession but, also, is an important 
instrumentality for improving educa- 
tion and maintaining the democratic 
system itself. 

‘UR TYPE of society is character- 

ized by bureaucracy not only in 
government but also in business, in 
labor; in civic, social and other volun- 
tary organizations. Bureaucracy is a 
type of formal organization necessary 
for effective operation in our complex 
mass society. 

In a nation such as ours the demo- 
cratic process is the means by which 
groups with conflicting interests can, 
through compromise, find a way to 
live together without the use of phys- 
ical violence. The organization of 
teachers is desirable and necessary as 
a 20th century duty and obligation to 
education. 

The teaching profession must 
achieve the type of formal organization 
which will enable it successfully to 


compete with other organized groups 
throughout the nation including 
boards of education. Organization is 
an obligation of the teaching profes- 
sion not only in self interest, but in 
the interest of the coming generations 
of Americans, for whose improved ed- 
ucational opportunities the teaching 
profession is obligated to work. 

If school teachers do not organize 
so that they become an effective force 
in behalf of education in the demo- 
cratic process, they will not be per- 
forming their full social obligation. 

In this connection I should confess 
that elementary and high school teach 
ers are ahead of university teachers 
who, up to this point, have been too 
“dignified” to achieve union organ 
ization. 


[ITH THE PRESENT explosion in 
there is an 
educational 
and better 
calls for in- 
creased expenditures and, therefore, 
for an increased allocation of tax mon- 
eys for education. 

Increased taxes naturally are resist 
ed. But a nation that can afford the 
kinds of things we have can, and must, 
first of all afford adequate education 

The teaching profession must get 
together with the boards of education 
on how to meet the exigencies of 
the 20th century. Boards of education 
also require education and, in facing 
this task, let me call your attention 
to an observation attributed to a great 
American, Benjamin Franklin. 

He once said, “Behold the turtle 
to make progress he must stick out 
his neck.” 


school population 
unprecedented need for 
facilities and for 
teachers. This necessarily 


more 
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Bremerton, Wash., Teachers Union, Local 336, supports appeal of member 
fired after class urged President Eisenhower to apologize for U2 incident: From left, 


Richard G. Jones, the teacher, and Arlo Hendrickson. Local 336 president. 


Class Suggests 


U2 


ipology. 


Teacher Fired 


i i CASE of Richard G. Jones, 
Bremerton, Wash., high 

government and world affairs teacher, 
who was fired after one of his classes 
sent a telegram suggesting to President 
Eisenhower that he apologize to Russia 
for the U2 spy plane flight. appeared 
headed to the courts at press time. 


sc hool 


Kitsap County Superintendent De- 
Fore Cramblitt upheld the Bremerton 
school board’s dismissal of Jones, and 
Mrs. Florence Justin, past president 
and now a member of the negotiating 
committee of the Bremerton Teachers 
Union, Local 336, said the court ap- 
peal is planned if the state superinten- 
dent does not reverse Cramblitt’s rul- 
ing. 

The U2 class incident occurred after 
a discussion of the affair at a time when 
a break-up of the summit meeting was 
under discussion, but before Khrush- 
chev’s inflammatory speech and while 
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there still seemed to be a chance for 
the conference. 

The students voted 24 to 2 for the 
telegram, while similar discussions in 
two other classes taught by Jones, a 
Local 336 member, did not result in 
the students suggesting such action, 
but appeared to favor President 
Eisenhower. Jones had stipulated that 
the telegram of the class sending it. 
be submitted to the teacher for check- 
ing. but testimony at a hearing indi- 
cated the students had failed to do so. 


HE BREMERTON SUN reported 
the case and, following a confer- 
ence with Jones, his principal was 
quoted as saying that he considered 
Jones one of his best teachers and that 
he wished to keep him in the school. 
But without a recommendation for 
disciplinary action from the adminis- 
tration. the school board met and 


voted to remove Jones from his 
world affairs class and transfer him 
to non-teaching duties. 

The Sun editorially supported Jones. 
and the students and members of the 
community protested the transfer in 
a flood of letters to the editor. Issues 
complicated by reference by 
and the 
discussed a sex 


were 


board members press to 


charges that Jones 
subject in class. 
Townspeople debated the case at an 
open board meeting with many sup- 
porting Jones and a few backing the 
board as “the skipper of the ship.” 
The Metal Trades Council supported 
the teacher and the Central Labor 
Council began an investigation. 


‘ BREMERTON TEACHERS 

UNION, under the leadership of 
Arlo Hendrickson, its president, voted 
to support Jones after a hearing. 
The Washington State Federation of 
Teachers took similar action. 

Under the Local’s working agree- 
ment, Jones requested and received a 
private board hearing with Kenneth 
A. MacDonald, his attorney, bringing 
out the entire story. Arthur Broetie, 
state Federation president, and Charles 
lemple, chairman of the Central Labor 
Council, sat in. 

The board. however, refused to “lose 
face” and voted for Jones’s discharge. 
Federation leaders charge that the dis- 
missal involves a violation of freedom 
of speec h and ac ademic freedom as 
well as the teachers’ working agree- 
ment. 

The hearing before the county su- 
perintendent followed. John Ligten- 
berg of Chicago, general counsel for 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
is assisting MacDonald in the case. 
Jones is meanwhile teaching in a pri- 


vate school. 





Longer Day 
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smaller classes and the relieving of 
teachers from clerical duties. 

He added that a longer school day 
should not be used as a “money- 
saving device by overworking pupils 
and teachers, and that school boards 
should be required to increase salaries 
in proportion to the lengthening of 
the day,” and wrote: 

“In Syracuse, secondary teachers 
are being given a three percent salary 
increase, tied to a ten percent increase 
in the length of the school day. 

“The nine percent increase in state 
aid given to Syracuse is being ab- 
sorbed by the city. In this way, the 
longer school day you advocate sub- 
verted into a money-saving device.” 
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African Schools 
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community in all respects. There is 
no place for him in the European 
community above the level of certain 
forms of labour.” 

As an extension of this policy of 
separateness (Africans, Coloureds, 
Asian¢, Europeans), each university 
and college has been designated for a 
specific group; and new schools have 
been established, as the University 
College of the Western Cape for Col- 
oureds. 

In a special ceremony at the Uni- 
versity of Capetown this summer, a 
torch symbolizing academic freedom 
was extinguished and a plaque com- 
memorating the loss of academic free- 
dom was unveiled. At the ceremony 
Professor C. W. de Kiewiet, president 
of Rochester University. New York. 
stated: “South Africa is in a 
crisis. The closing of the universities 
unjust, un- 


great 


to qualified non-whites is 
economical, and dangerous.” 
Ethnic University 
have been established at Turfloop. 
Ngoya and Bellville. and Professor 
R. G. Macmillan from the University 
of Natal said, “they had all been estab- 
lished with the most indecent haste. 
lribal colleges will become 
breeding grounds for disaffection.” 
In summary of South Africa—the 
country can be compared with a beau- 
tiful building with the most modern 
with a rotten foun- 


Three Colleges 


furnishings—but 
dation. 

Tanganyika is rapidly approaching 
independence. The Tanganyika Afri 
can National Union (TANU),. under 
the leadership of former teacher Julius 
Nyerere. stresses the importance of 
education in its policy statement sheet: 
“We shail 1) establish an integrated 
school system; 2) unify the teaching 
service; 3) immediately expand sec- 
education; 4) abolish middle 
schools and introduce an 8-year pri- 
mary education system; 5) rapidly 
expand teacher training facilities: 6) 
increase facilities for technical educa- 
tion; 7) establish University College 
in Tanganyika; and 8) mount a pro- 
gram of adult education for all.” 

All these plans naturally cost money. 
and one wonders where this money 
will be obtained. Perhaps the answer 
can be found partly in the statement 
to the author by an important woman 
in TANU headquarters: “Mr. Nyerere 
told us many good things about the 
United States and that the United 
States could help us in many ways.” 
TANU early this year established a 
literacy program for adults to encour- 


ondary 


age all Africans to read and write 


Swahili. 


V KENYA, there are separate gov- 

ernment departments for European 
education, Asian education and Afri- 
can education. As in other sections of 
Eastern and Southern Africa, there is 
expensive duplication of administra- 
tive and educational services. There 
is one interracial primary school in 
Nairobi at present. 

As in other countries of Africa. col- 
lege facilities are very limited. At 
present the Royal Technical College 
of Nairobi and the University College 
at Makerere, Uganda, are the only 
schools offering college training in 
East Africa. 

Any article on education in Africa 
should recognize the fine work which 
is being done by the United States 
Information Agency and its libraries. 
The libraries. usually centrally located 
and directed by an energetic and in- 
terested staff, are very popular centers. 

There are many African teacher or- 
ganizations which are working to im- 
prove educational standards. teacher 
working conditions and educational 
opportunities for all students. 

This African education 
must be incomplete because of the 
many facets which one encounters in 
the various countries of Africa. The 
importance of education in Africa can 
not be overemphasized. The United 
States and its citizens 
should be encouraged to contribute to 
the development of education in this 


report on 


government 


important continent. 
Today’s newspaper headlines from 
Africa will be i 


history books. 


pages in tomorrow s 
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1) home life education: 5) hygiene: 
6) community development: 7) meth- 
ods of teaching; 8) child development 
and growth: 9) techniques in recrea- 
tion. 

All the instruction in the workshop 
is done by Guatemalans who are 
chosen and directed by American edu- 
cational technicians and their Guate- 
malan advisers. The workshop over, 
the teachers of the workshop become 
the supervisors, each supervising some 
25 of the teacher-trainees. During the 
vear of supervision, those who at- 
tended continue their general educa- 
tion through the mail, the material 
being sent to them from headquarters. 

Also, every other month each group 
meets with their supervisors in a cen- 
trally located place to be tested in the 
material which has been mailed, and 
to discuss common problems. These 


conferences are held during a week- 
end. 

This writer had an opportunity to 
be present at such conference 
which met in the beautiful town of 
Atitlan on the lake of the same name, 
about 30 miles from famous Chichi- 
castenango. Torrential rains and 
winds of hurricane proportions, begin- 
ning Friday afternoon and _ lasting 
through Saturday, washed out bridges, 
uprooted scores of trees and over- 
turned boats, making lake and roads 
impassible. 

Nevertheless, two-thirds of those ex- 
pected to attend were present by Sat- 
urday afternoon and almost all of them 
by Sunday morning. The group dis- 
cussion centered around the question 
of the best activities to give the rest of 
the class while the teacher is working 
with one group. The supervisors had 
reported to headquarters that the 
teachers failed to give meaningful ac- 
tivities to the rest of the class. The 
U. S. curriculum expert, then, drew 
up a list of activities for the pupils and 
dis« us- 


one 


these served as the basis for 
sion. 


, pes SUPERVISORS, at the begin- 
ning of the school year, deliver to 
each of the teacher-trainees tools and 
supplies. The teacher, thus, is able to 
put into practice what she or he had 
learned in the workshop. Among the 
supplies can be found a set of garden 
tools. a set of industrial tools and in- 
structions for simple projects. and sets 
of first and second readers. 

When the teacher successfully com 
pletes all the phases of the program, 
he or she is entitled to a certificate and 
a raise in salary. One group of more 
than 200 has already completed all 
phases of the program and there are 
three other groups at different phases. 
In all, some seven or eight hundred 
teachers have had some benefit of this 
intense program. 

Whether the technical assistance to 
education has built goodwill for the 
United States is difficult to say. What 
it has meant to at least one community 
is eloquently told in the story which 
follows. 

On a hot April afternoon, two men 
wearing open sandals and straw hats, 
marks of Gatemala’s rural population. 
walked into the office of the director 
of SCIDE. They had come from the 
village of Ojorcaibal. They had left 
at two in the morning, had walked 12 
miles over rough terrain to the nearest 
point to the bus, and had spent ten 
hours on the bus. 

They had come, according to the 
one who acted as the spokesman, “to 
‘thank you’ for all the people in Ojor- 
caibal for what SCIDE has done for 
our school.” 
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GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Cloth. 350 pp. By 
Dr. Bernard Berelson, director of the 
{pplied Social Research, 
UcGraw - Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., 
Vew York 36, N.Y., publisher. $6.95. 


The 
survey made under a Carnegie Corpo 
ration grant to the University of Chi 


bureau of 


Columbia University. 


author, following a two-year 


cago, analyzes the many criticisms of 
the roles played by graduate schools 
today. 

\ short history 
establishment in 


of graduate educa 
tion this 
country, is included in the treatise. Is 


since its 


sues that have been developed and 
must be debated concerning the pur- 
poses, programs, institutions, and stu- 
dents is set forth with a section giving 
the author’s own conclusions and rec- 
ommendations as to what probably 
will and should happen within the next 
15 vears. 

The data on the 
qualities, back 
ground of students, their preparation 
and motivation, recruitment and sup- 
port. The section on programs presents 


volume includes 


origins and SO ial 


an analysis and evaluation of the dur- 
ation of doctoral study, the disserta 
tion, the Master's degree, post-doctoral 
work, the foreign language require- 
ment. and the final examination. 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF ELEMEN.- 
TARY MATHEMATICS. Cloth. 385 
pp. By William L. Schaaf, professor of 
education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
V.Y. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., pub- 


lisher. $5.50. 


his book affords the reader an in- 
sight into the true nature of mathemat- 
ics as an intellectual discipline. Rather 
than showing how to perform math- 
ematical operations, the author has 
chosen to show why these operations 
work; why multiplication, for instance, 
produces the answers it does—and why 
these answers are correct. 

The book has a distinctly 
flavor, equally useful to teachers, stu- 
dents, and laymen. Dealing with axio- 
matic foundations and logical prin- 
such significant 


modern 


ciples, it discusses 
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Of Interest To Teachers 


concepts as sets, relations, functions, 
numeration, exponentials, measure- 
ment, and probability. 

It includes 650 examples, problems, 
and discussion questions, as well as 
timely further 
reading and study. 


many references for 


HANDBOOK OF RESEARCH 
METHODS IN) CHILD DEVELOP. 
MENT. Cloth. 1061 pp. Edited by Paul 
H. Mussen, associate professor of psy- 
University of California, 
Berkeley. John Wiley & Sons, Ine.. 
140 Fourth Ave., New York 16, \\Y.. 


publisher. $/ 9.25. 


‘ hology, 


rhis is a book on child development 
designed to give a broad coverage of 
research methodology. Research work 
and findings are often cited and ex- 
plained, to illustrate methods. 

With some 22 authorities from vari- 
ous universities as contributors, the 
first part is concerned with general re- 
search design and the use of observa- 
tion and experimental methods. 

This is followed by three chapters on 
the study of biological growth and de- 
velopment. The next six chapters are 
concerned with the cognitive processes 
(perception, learning, language, et- 
cetera). Another part with the 
major research tools and areas of study 
in the field of personality development, 
and the final section covers the study 
of the child’s social behavior and en- 


deals 


vironment. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, second 
edition. Cloth. 533 pp. By Arthur N. 
Strahler, professor of geomorphology, 
Columbia University. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., Neu 
York 16, N.Y., publisher. $7.50. 


The second edition of this book re- 
tains the qualities which prompted 148 
colleges and universities to use the 
first. In addition to scientific accur- 
acy; emphasis on explanation as well 
as description; and complete coverage 
of all natural science topics relevant to 
geography, the volume includes an in- 
troduction of the Koppen climate sys- 
tem to supplement the genetic climate 
classification of the first edition. 


It also presents two new chapters on 
the fundamentals of surface 
ground-water hydrology; a full descrip- 
tion of the Universal Transverse Mer- 
cator and the Universal Polar Stereo- 
graphic grid systems; a large table of 
historical geology, and many new line 
drawings and photographs. Exercises 


and 


are appended to each chapter, together 
with the maps, data tables, and graphs 
required for their solution. 


DELINQUENCY AND OPPOR.- 
TUNITY. Cloth. 220 pp. By Richard 
{. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, asso- 
ciate professor and professor at the 
Vew York School of Social Work oj 
(-olumbia University. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Iil.. publisher. $4.00. 


The authors specify three general 
types of delinquent gangs—“the crim- 
inal gang” devoted to theft, extortion 
and other illegal means of securing in- 
“the conflict gang” where the 
participation in acts of violence be- 


come; 


comes an important means of securing 
status; and “the retreatist gang”. 
where the consumption of drugs is 
stressed, and addiction is prevalent. 

It is pointed out that major changes 
in the existing social setting of delin- 
quency will have to be made before 
elimination or control of the problem 
can be considered. 

The book is intended to inform the 
layman as well as the specialist. 


EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF BET- 
TER SPEAKING, a workshop plan for 
improving conversational and speaking 
skills. Cloth. 267 pp. By Mrs. Dorothy 
Uris, speech specialist and therapist at 
the Alfred Dixon Center, New York 
City. David McKay Company, Inc., 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y.. 


publisher. $4.95. 


This book has been called the spock 
of speech. It is intended as warm, hu- 
man content and helpful advice. It 
stresses “person to person rapport’, to 
improve private conversation and pub- 
lic addresses. The author includes a 
personal speech manual to pinpoint in- 
dividual faults and prescribes “specific 
prescriptions” for improvement. 











Chis Christmas 


(dtue an Limblem 
of Histinction 


Trays in Smoked Glass and Gold ee 
Fifty Cents Each 


Any member of the American Federation of Teachers will be proud to possess one of 

these tokens that set him or her ahead and apart from other teachers. The tray pic- 
tured above may be used for pins, paper clips, the visiting smoker, or other purposes. It 
tells the story of the goals of our chosen professional organization 





Then there is the A.F. of T. lapel pin—our badge of integrity and leadership. Look 
over the listing of this and other items below, and solve your gift problem by sending in 
your order. 


PRICES 


Pins and Lapel Emblem 
Pictured, Lower Right Other, Gold Filled 


Gold Filled, each $ .50 Tie Bar, each $1.75 
Solid Gold, each 3.50 Cuff Links, pair 2.75 
Gold Filled, dozen 5.00 Lady’s Earrings, pair 2.75 
Gold Filled, per 100 38.00 {dd 25 cents for gift box 


EMBLEMS ON BUTTONS, CLASPS, LINKS AND EARRINGS 
ARE BLUE ON GOLD BAR AND SHIELD 


ALSO 


Ball Point Fountain Pen, 30 cents, Auto Windshield Stickers, 
5 cents, and Key Case, 35 cents. Each imprinted, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


ALL UNION MADE IN THE U.S.A. 


Since all items are priced below actual cost, please help us 
save bookkeeping by enclosing check or money order 
Prices of larger quantities on request. 





